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ABSIRAGT • 

Labor-management relations in higher -education are 
undergoing dramatic, changes as a result.of the rapidly -growing 
unionization of personnel* A comparison of past experiences with 

' unit)ni2ation both in academe and industry reveals that 
administrations must determine their human lesources policies and 
objectives before dealing with the unionization question if tie 

'question is to be dealt with effectively. There are four 'basic 

^developmental phaseis of union-management relations that -are explored 
^in some depth: (1) the period before there are any signs of union 
organizing efforts or union interest among the 'employees^ (Z) ^the 
period Iwhen the rumors of liniqn interest start circulating and 
handbiils or other union literature begin to appear; (3) the period 
when, a lunion has formally requested recognition as the collective 
bargdi^ing agent for employees; (U) the period when the 
administration discusses and negotiates with the union and then lives 
with t^e agteements re?iched. Developments from outside must be 
recognized as impacting on colleges and universities ^as when federal 

\pay scales 'are. altered and the impact is felt throughout the labor 
market! (JHF) 
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. This paper was adapted from a spenh presented by^Mr. Belcher at the annual meet- 
ing of the Central Association. Mr. Belcher js the author of a section on labor relati'enls 
w the Handbook of Cx)l lege and University Administration to be published soon by 
McGraw-Hill, and he is a member of the Sational Panel of Arbitr<itors and a consult- 
ant on labor relations to educational institutiorjs, hospitals, and govern men t/igentiesl 

There is a wide range of capabilities in the management of people. In discussifig this 
subject, I would like to explore the efficient utilization of personnd in the light of 
recent developments'and probable future trends. To be more specif^ic, let*s consider 
,some facets of the rapidly growing unionizatioirof personnel which, incidentally, tends 
to highlight the differences in managerial a^irk4<^s to a greater degree than almosi any 
other development. 

'obviously, there is a very broad cross-section of interest and. experience in the >'atioiwl 

Assoc iation of CollegT" ind University Business Officers; ranging from those who may 

never have a union problem to those who have been dealing with unions lor many years. 

Accordingly, my remarks will be "old bat** tosonn' menibers, and toothers it vvillbe like 

reading a mystery story about some far-away land. * 

* ' " . /- 

If you are in the comfortable position of having no prospects of union organizaHon on 

your campus, you may be interested in learning more about how ycHir friends on other 

campuses are spendinjia great deal oftheiar time. If you hiive been dealing with unions 

, for many years, yojj may like to compare your p|ist mistakes with mine anp join in 
speculating on whether others will make the same mistakes in the future, ij/h^s been 
said'that one learns more from his mistakes than from his successes.' If tnis' is true,, 

■ I have some impressive credentials as a "learned** person. For this reasort,/many of 
the suggestions or recomitiendations will be based on mistakes I have mdjdf, or have 
observed other people make, during the past, twenty-five years. f / 

Generallv speaking, we seem to learn vt^y JiltljS^ from history. Educi|tic5nal insti- 
tutions today are often found to be experimenting with the same irJcffectilc tactics and 
approaches to labc^r-management relAtions that were tried by industry in the 1930's and 
1910*5. It has been interesting to note hoxv closely the developments parallel each 
other, with about a 20-year lag. We can. almost plot on a chart these [parallel experi- 
ences with the samedisappointing results. > 

Kssential to a sound organAau/Kfn and' (efficient utilization of hiima|i resources jire 
carefully thought-out polic icCfb guide the ad^iinistration at all levels; ^U^hile it^ would 
be presumptuous of ine to recommeVid specific policies to such a lari^e|group, i urge 

ce to the position your collegcl or ^university 



that consideration be given in advance 
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if, 
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Determining Poluy 
Before a Crisis Comes 



Baste Phases 
Of The' Relationship 



should.Lake in regard to unionizaiipn of em'ployees., It is vital that one recognize the 
. imporuuice of determining these- pohcit*s and objectives before facing a crisis in order 
that careful, though tf^il consideration ma) be given to several basic cjuestions and ade- 
quate advance planmng may be done. For exam'^jle: - 

1. Does vour chantellur or preside? m. prefer that tlie institution not havi u-i ikji whh 
anv unicjn. or ii he qinte v\iUiiig to negotiate v\ith one or ipcm uiiiuiisr. In mv 

, (onsulting work, I have ibund a v\ide range of thinking on this queshort. Some 
have no objections to bargaining v\ ith unions v\hile others are verv much-against it. 

2. If there rs administrative acceptance of union organiz^uion of the empfovees, there 
are two additional (questions which naturally follow: 

(a; Dcx's vour administration Irofx' to limit the union activity to one union repre- 
senting the non-academic employees, or is ii unconcerned about how many 
unions may seek to represent the various groups of employees such as those in 
the physical plan^ housing, fcxxl service, or the clerical, technical and profes- 
sional staffs? 

1. » • * 

(h). Are there certain groups of employees which the administration would not 

want to be iHiior^ized even though they would not resist the union's efforts to 

organize other groups of employees? Some institutions strongly resist the 

unionization of clerical, supervisory, and administrative personnel, but at 

» the satne time accept union representation of the 'bhie-collar** and 'gray-collar** 

\ employees. ' \ ' 

'3.. If tF^e administration prefers not'to negofiajte vvith unions, it is necessary to decide 
to vv^at extent one may go in an etfort to de|eat the union*s orgiuiizing efforts. The 
tactics usedtjy the administration to defeat^ iinion can range from an incfifferent. 
almosli^ieutral approach (o that of maxim^j^i aggressiveness in^ opposition, with 
varia^'^dns at any point between these two cx*^remes. 

If one tri&|o straddle the fence of indecision v\ithoiit predetermined pcjjiicies. he prob- 
ably u ilJ find himself frec|uently puumghisioot in hi,s mouth, and in this <^m])<u^^ 
^K>sitK>n he is not apt to be successful in finding solutions to the prc-ssiiigpVoblems: 

riureari four basic developmental phases of union-management u lations that should 
be txploicd in some depth. Let me cini)hasize — and underline — that the manner of 
himdling each phase will have a very significant effect on whether you v\ill experience 
t*nch succc ceding phase and* ho>v well prepared .you will be for coping, vvith it. 

I Phase I is the jxriod befoi^jji^'re are any signs of union organizing efforts or union 

* interest" among the employees. / t • 

f ^ 

Phase If is v\hen the rumors of union interests-start circulatmg and handbills or 
other ujfiion literatVire afe found on the parking- lots or in the locker rooms. 

Phas/ III IS when a union. has formally recjuested your institution to reccjgnize 
thc^ union as the representative of \our employees for the .purpose of collec>tive bar- 
gai^iing.^ . » . . ^ \ 

Phase vvh(,^n you «>re discussing or negotiating vvith the union and then living 
with the agreements preached in the negotiation's. 

I amisure you realize that any one jqI the four phases could be an inierestiug subject 
of. an alUiay seminar. I will^trV only to whet your appciiie for more informaucm, and 
if I contribute to a broadcT ,i n teres r in the subjc'ci, I vsill have accomplislied my ob- 
jective. « ' > ■ . 



ml , 



Phase! I xts consider ^hasc I, the time before there is any apparent employee iiijctest in a 
union. And. for this discussion. I will assume you prefer lo continue v\itliout a union 
althougli liu points covered have application e ven if you are later bargtuning v\ith one 
^ or moie unions. ^ 

It is in 4^]s pliase th<u you can most easily (]ualify fcjr meriibcrship in thc^iu -'I en C.h'if). 
lobe a rnen^ber voii will be Hie one out of u n persc^ns who is alert to possible clevelop- 
ments; You will ke^^p abreast of those issues which cause e mployees to feel a union 
is neecle:d to protect their jnterests and iiiiprove^tluii woiking e e)nclitioiis, .(2jl vou will 
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. be familiar with ihc kinds of employee Igrie varices which often enH in arbitration, and 
you will know the sii(;:cessful arguments used b> a union in support of its position; 

. (Sjiyou will keep infomied about the manner in which unions appeal to. prospective 
members; (4; you will read a representative number of union publications which re- 
flect the current goals of union leaders; (5) >ou will keep abreast of union t>rganizing 
campaigns in other colleges and universities, and (6) you will know about issues 
which have contributt^d to recent strikes on other campuses. - ' . 

/Vs a member in good standing of the One-Ten Club, you will be one in ten who wiir 
relate all of this information to your own organization. You will not assume that 
each.super\isor or department head fully understands all of your personnel policies 
• and the reasons for such policies. Moreover, you will not assume that there is uni- 
fqrinil> in the interpretation o{jl)ese policies, and you will take it for granted that 
some favoritism is being pratticed in the promocions.^nd transfers of employees, in 
the granting of salary increases, in the scheduling of overtime work, and in the as- 
•s\gnment of employees to the more desirable jobs. Further, you will realize that you 
are so close to the situation every day that you do not always recogni/e these faulty 
. practices which give the union organizer a "cause" which helps him to enroll member^. 

As a memlx^r of the One- Ten Club, you -will want someone (often an outsider) to aci 
as the Pevil's advocate or critic, and to question certain .procedures and policies. 
Fniding weaknesses in the oj^erations does not . necessarily r^fHect unfavorably on 
your administration. The best golf pro occasionally has another pro check his swing 
or stame. '^Doctors have physical examinations. Airline pilots flymg regularly are 
recjuired \o submit to periodical retraining and reexamination. When we live 
ck)sely withMhe day-to-day situations, we often take it for granted that ihere.are no 
festering problems and assume that we would immediate* hear about them if there 

- ucre any employee complaints. The One-Ten Club member knows this is not true. 

. He accepts {he fact that he prol)ably will be c^ne of the last to learn of poor super- 
visory practices, ancl that he often will learn of them first from a union representative. 
. I'heMower levels of management are not apt .to calJ these troublesome practices to 
)6ur attention becaUse they probably are contributing somewhat to the problems 
without bemg aware of it. Or they don't believe the grumblings by the eniployees 
aie. serious enough to Ix^ther y'ou. Often they do not think there is any ju.^tif^fation 

' for the ccmiplaints^— that'only .a few soreheads or trouble-rhakers are causing the 
unresi and that they -will always be unhappy anyway. 

An oaasional check of all personnel and siiper\isory practices is highly essential 
to an effective •'preventati\e maintenance" piogram. .Such an "audit" should be 
done by probing and asking' questions about the various policies and practTtcs in 
such a way as to identify areas of weakness that^ may exist — and they almost invari- 
ably do exist, Pl\en in/the smallest institutions there often are inconsistencies in the 
interpretation or appliclation of policies, or there are out-clati'd practices. I'hese come 
to light by msightful questions as to why certain policies are being followed, or ques- 
tions about possible variations in the interpretation oftambigucJus language, and so on. 

• • Kmployee discontent reduces producti\ ity, and there can hardly be efficient utiliza- 
tion of human resources when employees are resentful and when they Ix^lieve the 
administration has no interest in their problems. Whether or not you are concerned ^ 
about the prospects of unionization, there is much to be gamed in eUiciency and ^ 
harmony by being sensitive to these always-present managerial faults. 



rhase II 



Phase II IS the timet when the wo{fi begins to circulate around the physical plant, 
the doims, or the cafeterias that'^a union representative is distributing handbills 
ancl membership cards, or that someone is cjuietly planning a smaH meeting of 
employees for the purf)ose of learning how a union may b{ able to help solve their 
problems. y 
, If^your achninistralion has decided for philosophica! tiy political reasons that it has 
no objections to recognizing and bargaining with one or more unions, I assume you 
woulc(not be'concerned alK)m these rumors — that you would maintain a neutral 
positi^nland let the employee's decide what they wish to do. The biggest problem in 
this situation is in making sure that the various levels of supervision also '*get the 
word" and u'lnain neiuial. Generally this is Utopian thinking, howc'vei, and you will 
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' need to ^\e it some attention. Almost alwa>s >ou will find man> foremen, supervisors, 

and directors who either resent all unions orjeel a different union would be a better 
one to represent the emplo\ees. Those who have these opinions will re\eal iheir 
feelings ather quite ojxnly or on a fraternal^ buddy-buddy basis, frequently in de\ious 
and subtle ways Which the employees clearly recognize. 

If, on the other hand, \our institution prefers not to bargain with any union, then 
the administration must decide how and .10 what extent you will resist the organizing 
efforts. There is a wide range of possible counteractions by management, with the 
, extreme effort including actions which may not be illegal under most present state 
laws, but which would be unfair labor practices under the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
rules laid down by the National Labor Relations Board. Some states are adopting 
legislation that is quite similar to the Taft-Hartley Act, so you should know the legal 
limitations on your acii\ities as well as your administration's overall objectnes. 

Actions \tu6t Be Fair, Proper action by the administration can often be effective in thwarting a union's 
Timely, Well-Planned efforts to organize the employees, providing management's actions are fair, carefully 

considered, tim^y and well-planned. But, and this is self-evident but of prime im- 
IK)rtance, such actions by the administration must be custom-tailored. There is no 
simple, universal, or patent medicine formula. You will want to take into considera- 
tion the nature of complaints which are serving to justify the need for a union in. 
in the minds ofahe emplovees, the kinds of F:)romises being made by the union organiz- 
er*^, and the degree to which >our wage rates and fringe benefits are competitive — with 
those of industry and government, not with construction rates. 

In industry, as well as among public employees, unions have been winning no more 
^ .than 53?o to 60% of the representation elections, scf all is not lost when you first hear 
ihe shocking news that a union representative is on your campus. But ;'he hour is 
getting late if you wish to avoid unionization, and you should take seriously the 
i prospects of a successful union driv£. Don't be overly confident and think your em- 

ployees would not do such a thing tb your college or univ^sity. This is when unions 
most often score. ' 

One im}X)rLant 'fact which is often a surprise to many people, but which you should 
keep in mind if >ou find yourself in Phase II, is that the successful union organizing 
drives are usually the result of efforts by a few employees who carry on the organizing 
from within. Rarely can an outsider enlist enough employees by his own efforts 
to recruit a majority. He trains and coaches the employees who then promote the 
idea of a union among their fellow workers. The outside union representative is 
lost without. the ^adre of interested people soliciting membership within the col- 
lege- or university family. 

We could devote- a seminar exclusively to union oigani/ing efforts and inanagcinent's 
* counter-strategies, but let me conclude the di.scussion of Phase II with these points: 

\ ' the experienced union organizer is a good listener; he will encourage the prospective 
members (usually few in number in the -beginning) to tell hiwa^about "beefs'.' they have, 
or those they have heard other employees talk about; he will \odk for evidence of 
favoritism and e^aiTY[)les of inconsistencies in the application of policies; heWill be 
alert to aiiy signs which can be interpreted as a threat to the future job se?urity of the 
employees, he will hope to learn of employees who were discharged, seemingly with.- 
, out good reason or without having first been given a chance to tel! their side of the 

^ ^ I story. Vffth these case histories, the organizer will seek to demonstrate how the uniyn 
. can be helpful to the employees. • \ 

Just a successful salesman feels out his prospects to determine their n^eds, so ci«c 
an effective uni«?ii representati^ve. Once -he has a clue U) the needs or wishes of th<S 
I prQsfX'cJ^ivc'members. The -Organizer is then able to build his "sales" presentation — \ 
with.promi.ses of results in the s'frfcial areas of interest to his pros^jectsr 

. ^ ^ r . 

Phase III In Phase III, the union Ijelieves it hjis enough members tcr^fire^s for recognition as 
the bargaining agent. The first formal move usually is when the union writes a letter 
• to the; institution claiming the union represents a majcjrity of the employec*s >and re-^ 
cjuests a meeting to discuss demands. In the; letter, the union will reciuest that it be 
reeogni/ed by the administration as the collective bargaining agent for a vi)ecifie 
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group> This notice brings us into another specialized aspect of labor-management 
- - relations, with'its 'many long-term implicatidns for the administration's well as the 

employees. ^ \ 

Some colleges or universities have xedbgnized a union b> a show of union membership 
cards'— with or without evidence a majority of the employees being membe/s. I 
don't think this prattice is in the'best interest of empJoyees, the union, or the ad- 
ministration. ' . - . 

Whenever possible, I believe the wishes of the employees regarding representation 
by. a union should be expressed in a secret ballot election and that a union should be 
'recognized only w^hen a majority of the employees have voted in favor of the uWion. 
.Some states have laws providmg the legal machinery for conducting such elections 
as well as laws defining unfair labor practices by 'management or the union during 
an organizing campaign. If your state has such laws, it will.be highly important that 
you become familiar with^the details and be governed accordingly. As of no\\\ col- 
leges and universities are not covered by the provisions of the federal labor-manage- 
ment legislation (such as the Taft-Hartley Act), and the National Labor Relations 
Board has not beeq willing to assert jurisdiction over union representation petitions 
' in\ol\ing t'mployees in higher education. (There are indicati^s, howe\er, (hat this 

may change in the near future.) 

In the absence of "statutory guidelines, a decision by the institution will need to be 
made as to whether the union will be recognized with or without evidence of majority 
membership, and whether it will be determined by a 'card check" Or by secret 
election. It goes without saying that this decision may well be made In the Yac^ of 
(onsiclerable pressure from the union, including the threat of a strike oi \V'^^ " ^'^^ 
ployees are on strike. 

Use of ExpericTned If you have no state laws governing labor-management relations, it is my jecommen- 
Arbitrator Su^esied elation that you seek an agreement with the union to have an election (|)iiducted b> 

an ex|XTienced arbitrator who would act as a neutral third party in developing the 
rules of procedure and supervising the election. There are several important details 
in connection with a representation election which should be followed \ ) order that 
the outcome will not be influenced by intimidation or fraud,^and so thai the secrecy 
of the balloting w^ill be fully safeguarded. \ 

Tnder certain circumstances your administration may be willing, or f.eel compelled 
for any number of reasons, to forego an election anci acjpcpt other evidence of the 
employees* wishes regarding union repjresentation. The most common alternative 
method is one which I have already mentioned and the one most often preferred 
b> unions — that is, the acceptance of signed auihori/iuion cards as evidence of 
a majority. A number of objections to this method are often voiced by experienced 
labor relations men.. For example, an employee may have changed his onnd since 
signing the card, whicJi may have occurred several months earlier. Some of the^cards 
may have been signed under duress^ fajse promises, or misrepresentation. Some 
J , ' cards may have been signed just to be socially acceptable to one's fellow worker-s, 

even though those signing may** have had every ^ intention of voting against the 
ninion in a secret ballot election. If this "card check" method is to be used, I^feel 
It should' be adopted by the administration only after an agreement has been reached _ 
• that a qualified arbitrator will be asked to: 

' 1. C/)nfirm that the person is still an active employee. 

,2. Inspect the individual authorizations to determine the authenticity of signature. 
(In rate cases an over-eager organizer will sign the card for a prospective meinlxT, 
believing it is thcj person's desire that he do so.) v. 

3. Determine the maximum period during which the auihori/atiojis] are valid — 
statute of limitations. 

1. Be sure thai no cards are included which were signed under false promises or 
misrepresentation of pertinent facts. 

( 3. Determine that the cards were not signed with the understaruiing by the employees 

O . \ that there would be an election! Often it is on this basis that empjpyees are per- 

El\JjC 1 simded to sign unign cards even though they are not in favor of thit 'union rejjre- 

h r ii miBnrrT i 'Tii i in , \ Sentation. ** O 
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The next important question in Phase III deals with the so-called bargaining unit — 
identifying the specific group of employees which ma> be represented b> the union. 
Without becoming invoUed in the ttChnical aspects in this paper, I should rernind 
>ou that a decision will need to be made as to whether you will extend to the* union 
**exclusive recognition" or whether recognition will be limited to just those em- 
ployees who are members of the union* Again, as with other technical details, some 
state laws make provisions for /'exclusive recognition," others for proportional 
representation, while many others are sileni^^on this subject. , r 

In any event, it will be/necessary to clearly identify those employees who are eligible 
to vote and to be represented by the union, lliis is where the member of the One-Ten 
Club again demonstrates his mature understanding of labor-management relations 
and of the fact^ that you can reduce the frequency and seriousness of grievances and 
misunderstiandings b> adequate planning in the ear^y stages of this new experieri.ce. 

Reaching an understanding on the bargaining unit is often one of the more difficult 
points to resolve. For example, are you willing lo limit the unit to just the (raft em- 
ployees in the physical plant and exclude the food service or custodfSl employees (or 
the reverse of this example) if this is what the union wants? It may be that the union 
would lose the election if -all ''blue-collar" employees were considered as a single 
bargaining unit, but would win if the election were confined to a smaller group. There 
are the clerical employees to consider, and still others who may be confidential secre- 
taries to administrative officers who have access to privileged information. And * 
what about your security force? Or the technical ^or professional employee? You 
may have a bookstore or A printing operation which should be considered as either 
in or out of the proposed bargaining unit. Would ypu want to .include part-time 
/employees? Or student workers? Finally, are you vyillinc to include foremen or 
supervisors? Some unions seek to include them even thougk they ^ would normally 
be excluded if you were governed by the rules ol the Natioh^l Labor Relations 
Board. As you can see, Phase III requires many critical decisions^which Should be 
( arefully considered long lx?fore you are faced with these cjuest ions. \. 

f ' \ 

If developments bring you to Phase IV, that of ^?ntering into negotiations ()K;^lis- 
(us^ions" with the uniorJ, there will be quite: a, different set of facts and probRH^is^ 
confronting you. \/ 

I can hear many of you saying you cannot legally negotiate with uniop^s.^ And you 
are also telking me >ou cannot sign forinlil Ubor agreeTncnts, -Perhaps-^u can legally 
only "meet and confer" with representatives of an employee group. Perhaps personnel 
p()li(ies can be drafted only in the form* of resolutions which are then submitted to 
your Board for formal adoption. Or perfjaps only your L>egislature of a Civil .Service 
Board idn act on wages, fringe benefits, 4nd certain working conditions^. But don't 
be deluded by these differences. Th^ end results over a period of time are apt to be 
much the same. While these legal restrictions must be complied with, chances are 
y(ju will sooner or later be talking with the union representatives in the conventional * 
format of negotiations about the traditional issuer coiiered by collective baigaining — 
witlf the usual attendant pressures. 

h has bccn^ said thm-thcrrprobai>h^S"noir-aH^^0H^ ini^ .signed by 

d college or university than its first union agreement — regardless of its form, whether 
it IS a Conventional Union agreement or a resolution adopted by the Board. This is 
because of its long-term implications and its character of permanency. The scars from 
mistaken* you make are deep and long in evidence. * 

The provision^ of the first agreement will be with you longer than any other subse- 
quent agreement — ancTchances are many of the provisions will remain substantially 
un( hanged during the personal lifetimes of the men who first agreed to them. And 
despite its critical importance, management rnore often than not will make serious 
mistakes in drafting the language of the initial agreement. There are a number of, 
reasons for these ^'mistakes." 

1. First IS the failure by management to anticipate the excj^ptions. Clauses in union 
, agreements tend to be written to (Over the xiorrr)al, routine operations, and they 
aie usually adl^quiate for t|iis purpose. But in order to operate effi(iently with a 
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minimum of grievances during the' years ahead/management must study the 
practical implications of the proposed language as it applies to the operations 
in. all departments and throughout the yeaf. An agreenrieni that will be entirely 
satisfactory in July may be very troublesome during the Christmas holidays. 

2. The second reason is due i6 management not being familiar with the generally 
accepted meanings attached to some words or phrases commonly used in colleQ- 
live bargaining. In such cases, there is not a true meeting of the minds an^jdiese 
honest misunderstandings can be the source of grievances and mutual disuust. 
(This is especially true >vhen the unioti is successful in maneuvering the negotia- 
tions so that the bargaining centers around their proposed language instead of 
drafts prepared by management.) 

For exaVnple, if vqu agreed to consider seniority as well as ability for promotions, 
transfers and layoffs, which kind of seniority would you mean? Here are three com- 
mon types: ^ . * 

"^(a) University seniority: The original date of hire witlioui a subsequent break 
in service. ' . T* 



(b) Depfhmerital seniority: The date the employee began working in the depart- 
mcpi. This may or may not be the same as the university scniofiiy date. # 

{c) Classificatibo seniority: The date the employee was transferred or promoted 
to his preseni\lassiTication. 

Another example is the common pitfall when using the word "day-" This can 
mean "calendar day'' oK "work day." If a grievance must be answered within 
five days and a weekend faijs within ihis^criod, do you count Saturday and Sun- 
* day as part of the five days? If^so, this means you have only three working days 
^ ^ to investigate and consider the grievance, not five. 

I am confident that a substantial number of arbitration cases involve the applica- 
" tion of contract language to situations which neither party aniicipaicd. Therefore 
each side will try to extrapolate an interpretation of the agfee^eni to serve its own 
, * purpose. For the§e reasons, and others, the drafting of agreements should not be 

' taken lighdy nor agreed upon hastily. 

3. iLis essential that the administration recogni/e from the very beginning that man- 
agement's needs and the objectives of the union are at the opposite ends of the 
spectnim. This difference is the most fundamental of all principles in the field 
pf labor-management relations. It may be stated simply in this way: 

iVlanagement needs maximum flexibility in managing so as lo accommodate con- 
* * stantly changing recjui^ements and operating demands being made upoH it. On 

the other hand, almost-Arery demand of a union has inheiently in it some restriction 
or limitation on management's actions and ciecisions. Management wants flexibil- 
ity and freedom to manage, while unions want fixed and rigid rules to govern all 
working conditions, j « ^ ' 

Policies Must Be It is for these reasons that care should be lakeii in considering the union's requests. 
Reasonable, Clear Agreements should be reached only after they have been reviewed in the light of these 
restrictions. Of course, we realize that it is the abuse of such freedom by management 
which probably contributes more to employee discontent than anyihing else. Reason^ 
able rules are needed. Employees have a right to know, how the game wil.l be played 
and that their interests will be considered along with management's needs. So, with 
or without a union, reasonable and clearly sta^d policies are essential to good 
employee relations. ^ ^. 

If you reach Phase IV, there are some basic policy questions you will have to answer as 
- a result of unic^n requests. Two key issues will h&C (i) check-off of union dues, and (2) 
the union shop or a modified form of union '^e(?urity agreement. Check-off of union 
(lues in the form of a payroll deduction is often one of the foremost union de- 
mands. Most unions find they^can hold ihei^ members longer and collect the dues 
\ , - more easily if the college or university wUI deduct the dues from the employee's pay 

check. This issue alone can be, and often ih, a strike issue. 
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The union shop or other form of union security can be another critical issue. There 
are several forms of union securityand >ou should know the differences, not only so^J 
you can discuss the subject \\ith your Board but also in ordfr that you fully understand 
t|ie union s demands. The union shop agreement requires all employees to become fnem- . 
lx,Ts of the union after a short perfod 'of employment (oiitn 30 to 60 days). Another 
common form of union security is the maintenance of membership . This agreement 
requires an empldyee to niaintain his membership in good standihg as a condition of 
contmued crnployijicnt if he once jcrihs the union. .Although he is not required to 
join, he must alw^iys' remain a member bnce he does join. The third form of union 
security is i\\f\*^ftgency shop. I'his agreement does not require any employee to become 
a member of tlje uri^ion, but requires all non-unicm employees lo pay a "service fee" 
to the union equal to the normal monthly union dues. This is on the ^theory that the 
union is acting on behalf of these employees jqst as though they were members of the 
union and, therefore, they should help pay the cost of this ''service.'* 

There are often as many as forty of fifty subjects covered in th^ conventional union 
agreement.> Experience has taught that these agreements tend to grow in length be- 
cause new subjects and more detailed provisions are added during each succeeding 
negotiation. Not all the subjects are the results of the union's demands. Some 
c Ibises are included at rtianagement's request, sucfi as a sound "managemt;nt rights" 
clause. , \ 

Collectijre bargaining, m Colleges and universities is different in many respects from 
thaf^ found in industry, although wl* can profit ficxii the experience of industiy ovei 
the past-thirty years. .One critical area of difference is in dealing with strikes, especially 
for the public institutions. Serious consideration should be given tc) finding alter- 
native methods for resolving impasse, situations so the unions will not feel a strike 
must be their ultimate vveapon. Strikes among public employees, such as school teach- 
ers, garbagt* workers, (and even police and firemen) have almost reached the epidemic 
stage. And there are predictioi^ by union leaders that there will be n'iore such strikes 
in the future. * * T , 

There are several unions actively organuing the employees of colleges and ySiversi- ^ 
ties. Conspicuous among theai' unions are the American Pederatic^n of State*; (/)unty 
and Municipal Employees, thg Laborers' International Union, the Operating Engi- 
neers, the Service Employees International Union, and tlie several building craft unions. 
With the recent sllccesses they have enjoyed, I expect to see a significant expansion 
of uniowi/ation, includii^ some "white-collar" en^)loyees and even supervisory per- 
sonnel. .Mthough thf- offW and clerical employees .in inclustry have been among die 
most difficult foi unions to (!^,rgani/e in the past, this may cihange. I anticipate two de- 
velopments contiibuting to this change. I>rst is the vv!'de*»pread inteies^ iit collective 
bai gaining among teachers — eithei thiough the Amcrric an Fedeiation of leacheis 
or the Tc'achers* Associations. Ihe teachers have coiUributed to makmg collcrtive 
bargaining moie socially acceptable to white-cc;llai peisonnel. Ihe second dc;^'lo|)- 
nient is the -rapid growth' of unions among fedeial whiu-collai employees. I'his 
also tends to lend piestige and acceptance to union ineml)eiship among cleiical, 
tec hnical, and professional staffs. , . ' - 

Unicmi/ation of c>mployees is not alTbad. l)ie woild is not coming to an end'if your 
emplo/ee^ join a union. There are ways to v\ork with unions so «is to keep the crises 
to a^minimum even though you never eliminate excessive demands, giievances. or 
threats of. strikes and other sanctions. Obviously, most of us would prefei lo ppeiate 
without a union, and with caie and insight this can be done, although the tiend towaicl, 
unioni/atum is certaihly growing rapidly. Of fai greater impoitance, it seems to me, 
IS the need for handling laboi-manageme;u relations on a sound basis — wiih an eye 
on the future — whichever phase you may be in. Sfoeakmg of the future, there are 
three probable^ develc:>pments which I expect will have an imp.ut on colleges and 
universities in the next few years. 

— ► ^ « 

1. I believe the nev\ federal coordinated wage board pay scales will affect r he. wage 
k demands in a number of the institutions... These wage schedules will .ipply to all 
^ federal "blue-collar" employees within each broad laboi market area. Ihe laies 
will be established by government survcv^ of the going wage rates paid by major 
c'mployers in the area. The pay plan piovides fc)r thiee wage steps foi a given job 
grade with the employees advancing to the second rate afiei six months and to die 
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third or top rai^c at the end of two years. I think it would be advisable to keep in- 
formed of these wage determinations for your area. 

2. Man> institutions will experience more demands from the faculty for some form' 
of bargaining. I expect the community collegGyJ^aculties to bc« especially susceptible 
to the concept and willing to organize as they have been already in several states. 
. fpme community colleger may have pressure from a faculty even- before their 

- Jiaintenance and service employees become organued. Another |roup which has 
^hown an active interest- in collective bargaining on some univcrsit> campuses is 
^he teaching assistants-, and I believe this will spiead giadually to other uiineisi- 
ties. For these reasons, I would urge the business officers to be studying the causes 
and effects carefully. Again,- ''preventative maintenance'* would Ix- far more ^le- 
wardi ng (h^ in the all-too-common practice of reacting to crises. The facult> roni- 
plai!>{f and the issues which have ifeen negotiated and ultimately sj^elled out in 
written agreements are very different from those covering scrV^ice and support per- 
•soimel. It will be'important for someone to keep abreast of these trends. ^ 

Facult) groups will probably become somewhat more aggressive as a resjiilt of, com- 
petition. Tht; professional academic a;>sociations will feel the competitne pressures 
of'the union-oricnted organizations now seeking to grow and to expand their in- 
fluence. This could result in the A.A.I'. P. or the independent faculty associations 
becoming moie active \\y their dcmancls on the top administration oi oui colleges 
and universities, especially wherever a more militant group is fouml to/be making 
progress in recruiting members among the academic staff. ^...^.^^ 

Anothei contril)uting fiictor to faculty interest in collective bargaining will be the 
mounting competition for sharing in the available financial resources. With the 
increctsing needs. rapicll> outgrowing the ability to provide funds for e\er> purpose, 
we should expect faciHty concern over how the resources w^ill be allocated. 

3 I he third probable development will be found in more states passing laws go\'ern- 
ing collectne bargaining. These laws will tend to resemble the fcxicral regula- 
tions. It will he helpful to keep infoMned on the federal policies including the 
President's I^xecutue Order Il HIl. which sets forth the policic-s arrd procedures 
for union i-ecognition and collective bargarnmg among fecleial cnil sen ice and 
wage board personnel. And if the National Labor Relations Bcjarcl alieis its 
long-standing pohc\ by ^asserting jurisdiction of higher education, , as it well 
ina>, this will be,of prime importance. 
With the continuing inflation, rapiclh using wage ra^s. and more c!c)stl\ fringe bene- 
/jits. efficient ntili/atn)n of human rescnncc^s will become an c«\c*r more pressing nec-d. 
'while increased prodiicti\ ity ui mass production industries has in the past offset in 
part the e\er-inc reusing wage rates, the ser\ice industries (including colleges arrd 
universities) ha\e not been able to automate enough to absorb any significant poition 
of the higher wages and salaries. And 1 don't expect that there will be a great amount 
of future automation in rnany of our campus jobs in the near futilre. This will mean 
a real need for bcuter organization and better plannirig, improved comrnunic ations, 
greater cooperation between departments and less tolerance with rnediociity. AH 
of \v^hiLh suggests we will need a high \v^v\ of mature, professional c orTijx'tenc e in 
all key positions of college ^ukI uni'\ersity administration. And I hope you will for- 
give my prejudice when I stress that this applies especiall> to the manageiTient of the 
human resources of our, institutions. 
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